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dancers, played with a bow and yielding a thin, reedy tone.
Once, at Chitkul on the Baspa, we heard a man softly plucking
a lute-like instrument; the piece he was playing was a sort of
fantasia, of more complicated character than the usual folk
music; it is the nearest thing to an abstract composition which
we came across and then only the once.

Though I have inquired in many quarters, I have never
succeeded in finding a satisfactory word to express " Music "
in Tibetan. The common word is rolmo which means cymbals,
though its first meaning may be derived from the word " to
divert oneself " (rolwa). In any case, when employed as a
general term, it could only apply to secular music; no one would
dream of including sacred music in the same generic term.
Similarly, the usual word for " song " cannot be applied to
sacred singing; if a foreigner made the mistake of using the
wrong word, people would hardly guess at his meaning, so far-
fetched would the idea seem to the Tibetan mind of grouping
under one heading, sacred music offered to the Buddha and
profane music rendered for personal delectation. The much-
travelled and learned Mongol Doctor of Divinity, Wangyal, who
recently paid me a visit in England and attended the concerts
of the Haslemere Festival of Chamber Music, was at a loss to
understand how we could confuse two dissociate things, regard-
ing them as one single Music I1

As in Music, so in the sister art of the Dance, there is found
an absolute division between profane and sacred. The former
comprises all rustic styles, both the elementary ring dances in
the village square and the far more complex and subtle figures
of the troupes of professional dancers, like the beautiful
Khambas whose photographs face page 864. Their perform-
ances are of an exceedingly high order. I do not know whether
there exists any refined dancing among people of high society
corresponding to the court dancing which was cultivated with
such artistry in Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth

1 Other things in England seemed strange to the lama Wangyal; for instance,
I remember an occasion when I Jtook him by car from Haslemere to Winchester
to see the cathedral. Not far from the city we passed a party of hikers, witn
rucksacks and walking-sticks; catching sight of them Wangyal exclaimed
excitedly, " At last I have seen some English pilgrims! Are they going to
worship at the shrine of Winchester? " I must confess I was greatly tpfpted
not to disillusion him! But when we reached the cathedral itseit,, ae was
completely in his element. I was astonished at his intelligent ^deistandmg
of everything he saw, and at his searching questions as to the exact meaning
and the particular use of every object.